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INTRODUCTION 


Alaskans often wish to produce fruit in their own yard, usually with the memories of 
fruits found in southern climates. Apples seem to head the list of desires, but the other 
fruits follow closely. This publication provides information on what can be expected of 
some of these fruits in Alaska. 


In securing planting stock for Alaska, try first to obtain stock from your local 
nurseries. Locally purchased stock has the important advantage of being hardened to Alaska 
conditions. 

Canadian purchases must be accompanied by an import permit, the same as purchases 
from all other foreign countries. These permits may be secured from the Import and Permit 
Section, Bureau of Entomology and Piant Quarantine, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 209 
River Street, Hoboken, NJ 07030. This permit is issued to the buyer and must accompany 
his order to the nursery. Six weeks or more will be required to obtain it, so start early if you 
must purchase from foreign countries. Purchases made from other states require no permit. 

In some cases the hardy apples and plums cannot be shipped into this country because 
of restrictions. 


Information in this publication was compiled from previous Cooperative Extension 
publications, Institute of Agricultural Sciences publications, and personal observations and 
consultations with with growers in Alaska. Dr. Donald H. Dinkle, Horticulturist, Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, made particularly valuable contributions. 
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CLIMATIC REGIONS OF THE STATE 


For agricultural and horticultural purposes, Alaska may be divided into three major 
zones: (1) Southeastern Alaska, where some varieties of fruit will mature; (2) Southcentral 
Alaska, the area south of the Alaska Range including the Matanuska Valley, Anchorage, and 
parts of the Kenai Peninsula to Kodiak Island; and (3) Interior Alaska, the remainder of 
Alaska north of the Alaska Range and including the Seward Peninsula and the Tanana 
Valley near Fairbanks. The bush fruits and strawberries recommended in this publication 
appear to do fairly well over most of Alaska. 


Southeastern Alaska 

At Haines in Southeastern Alaska, fruit of some standard apple varieties will mature. 
Nearly mature fruit has been picked from Northern Spy, Winter Banana, and Yellow 
Transparent trees. Although this area around Haines appears to have the highest potential 
for producing large fruit of several varieties, other equally favorable spots probably exist 
throughout the Southeast. 


All of the crabapples listed in this publication can be expected to do well. Sour cherries 
mature throughout this section of the state and should be considered by the home gardener. 
In addition, some of the hardier plums have been reported to produce fruit most years. 


Southcentral Alaska 

With the exception of the Yellow Transparent, standard apples will rarely mature even 
in the more southern portions of Southcentral Alaska. In some small, unique areas, other 
large fruits may be grown. Most of the small-size crabapples mature from the Matanuska 
Valley south, but large-fruited crabapples are not always successful. Domestic sour cherries 
seldom mature in this area. 


Recent results from grafting of three commercial apple varieties (Chinese Golden Early, 
Yephorys Chernogous, and Laxton’s Early Crimson) to extablished root stocks at the 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Palmer station, show real promise for expansion of 
dessert-type apple fruits for the southcentral region. Continued testing and research will be 
needed before any recommendation can be made, however. 


Interior Alaska 

No standard apples are recommended for this area. The frost-free period will not allow 
the fruit to mature. Hardy, small-fruited crabapples and apple-crabapple crosses, however, 
can be grown over much of the area. Domestic cherries will not grow in the Interior. 
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GROWING TREE FRUITS 


The commercial production of large fruits in Alaska is not practical at the present time. 
However, under the special care possible in a:backyard garden, a few fruits for home use 
may be grown. 


Standard-size trees are so large that only one or two can be used in available yard 
space. Therefore, wherever apples can be produced, dwarf trees should be considered. Their 
small size allows for special winter protection not possible with large trees. 


Dessert fruits are most desired, but may not be the most hardy. In areas with a growing 
season of less than 105 days, producting large fruit is impossible. Likewise, wherever 
temperatures fall below -20° F. for long periods, large-fruited trees will not survive. 


Careful control of fertilizer and water to avoid excessive growth late in the season 
reduces winter injury be allowing new wood to “harden off” before cold weather sets in. 
Fertilizer should be applied only in the spring, and supplemental irrigation generally should 
not be practiced after the middle of August except in severely dry years. If the soil is dry, a 
good soaking around the tree after the leaves drop in the fall may help prevent winter injury 
resulting from dessication. 


The maturing of fruit is closely related to the amount of heat during the growing 
season. When apple trees are placed in well-protected areas, temperatures will be higher. 
Training (espaliering) trees against buildings or into special shapes for added protection has 
been successful in some areas. This method of training also allows extra winter protection 
around the tree. Planting apple trees between rows of other hardy trees may have 
advantages. 


RECOMMENDED VARIETIES OF TREE FRUITS 


Although no recommendations can be given on a standard cherry or apple variety, 
individual trees are known to mature crops in certain areas and are grown regularly in 
Southeastern Alaska. 


Apple-Crabapple Crosses 


1. Rescue. The rescue crabapple is one of 
the more promising crabapples. It is open and 
spreading, of moderate growth, showing very 
little winter injury. The nearly round fruits 
average 1% inches in diameter and could be 
considered small apples. They are 
greenish-yellow washed with red at maturity. 
The flesh is firm, sweet, and of good quality. 
The flavor is excellent, when mature in late 
August. This tree blooms so profusely and the 
fruit is so colorful that it is considered an 
ornamental as well as a fruitbearer. 


Rescue crab apple 


2. Heyer No. 12. This tree is a regular briar and appears very hardy. Ripening in early 
September, the good-quality fruit is green and 2 to 2% inches in diameter. 


Crabapples 


Crabapples bloom very freely and make fine ornamental trees, even when fruits do not 


mature. 


1. Adam. The Adam originated from the 
seed of the Siberian crab and was once called 
the “hardiest of the hardy? Only moderate 
winter injury has occurred under test. The 
tree is stout-limbed, rather spreading, and 
slow growing. Blooms open about June | and 
last 10 days or more. 

The fruit size averages slightly less than 
one inch in diameter. A generally yellow skin 
striped with bright red makes the fruit 
attractive as an ornamental. Like many 
crabapples, it is nearly round in shape with 
crisp, juicy flesh. Only fair in quality, the 
fruit is acid and slightly astringent (puckery) 
and excellent for canning and jelly. Although 
it ripens in early September, it hangs on the 
tree for some time helping to add fall color to 
any yard. 


Adam crab apple fruit 


2. Sylvia The Sylvia is a hardy, upright tree which has proven to be productive. The 
fruit is pale yellow in color and of good quality. The fruit is excellent for preserves, and it 


stays whole in the jar. 


3. Osman. The Osman is a Canadian 
crab; but, unlike the above varieties, winter 
injury often occurs. Its open, spreading habit, 
slender branches and moderate vigor make ita 
poor selection if space is limited. It has been 
included in the recommended list because of 
its fair to good dessert quality. The flesh is 
tender, crisp, acid, and slightly astringent. 
Fully mature by the middle of September, it 
is good canned or in jelly. 


Osman crab apple 


4. Jacques. The Jacques, like the many 
other hardy crabapples, originated in Canada. 
No winter injury has occurred in tests, which 
indicates that it is more hardy than other 
medium-fruited crabs. The tree shape is 
upright with no tendency to spread. It grows 
vigorously and produces long, slender 


branches which are unusually stiff for their 
size. 


The yellowish-green skin of the fruit is 
washed with dull red. Well-grown fruits will 
be 1 3/4 inches long and 1 1/2 inches in 
diameter and tend to form in tight clusters. 
Their surface is sometimes ribbed or “ridged.” 
Although the dessert quality of this crabapple 
is only fair, it is excellent for sauce and pies. 
The flesh is juicy, greenish-white, firm and 
not very acid. Blooming occurs in early June, 
and the fruit matures by early September. 


Jacques crab apple 


5. Dolgo. This crabapple is one of the best for pickles, jellies, and applesauce. 
Attractive enough for a lawn, this tree produces a crop of bright-red fruit which ripens in 


early September. 


6. Red Siberian. The red Siberian crabapple’s winter hardiness may be its greatest 
attribute. Like the common Siberian crab, it is an upright tree with long, slender, stiff 
branches. Small (%4-inch), pale-yellow fruits form on long, slender stems. They are blushed 
with red under a bluish bloom. The tree blooms very profusely in early June, and the small, 
red fruit is at its height by the first of September. The crisp, juicy flesh is sub-acid and 
astringent but excellent for jelly. This crab may be more valuable as an ornamental than as a 


fruit producer. 


7. Siberian. The Siberian crab is better 
known as an ornamental than as a fruit tree. 
It has been called the hardiest of all fruit trees 
and has been used extensively in plant 
breeding work. It is generally upright in habit 
with very long, slim branches which are hard 
and wiry. 


Early each spring the tree is covered with 
fragrant white or nearly pink flowers. The 
fruit is small (3/4 inch), red or yellow, and 
hard. It makes excellent jelly, but, if not 
picked, will hang on the tree well into winter. 
The fruit makes fine bird feed and will 
provide a feeding station for several months. 


Siberian crab apple 


Cherries 


I. Montmorency (Pie Cherry). This very large cherry is suited for marketing, canning, 
freezing, and pies. The fruit is dark red, firm, and of good flavor. The trees are semi-dwarf, 
requiring only about 20 feet of space. Although hardy in southeastern sections and possibly 
in some southcentral sections of Alaska, it will not survive north of the Alaska Range. This 
tree needs a well-drained soil and is self-pollinated. 


2. European Birdcherry. The European birdcherry abounds in Alaska as far north as 
the Tanana Valley. Although its fragrant, showy flowers which appear in long clusters in the 
early spring make it most popular as an ornamental, the fruit when combined with apples 
makes excellent jelly. 

Specimens 30 feet high with 8-inch trunks can be seen in Fairbanks. If kept pruned to 
hold the height down, they will form an excellent hedge row. The tiny (%4-inch) fruit is first 
red but turns nearly black at maturity. As its name implies, it is a favorite food for birds but 
does not usually last beyond late fall. 


3. Common _Chokecherry. The common chokecherry is very similar to the above 
species but seldom grows beyond the large-bush stage. However, if properly pruned when 
young, a small tree can be grown. The flowering of this chokecherry is usually slightly 
earlier and the bloom less fragrant than the above species. The red or occasionally yellow 
fruit may be used for jelly if mixed with apples. 


Give Your New Fruit Trees Every Advantage: 


Plant only vigorous, healthy stock. 
Choose a site with maximum protection. 
Choose a well-drained soil. 
Make the planting hole extra wide and deep. 
Use good garden soil for refilling the hole. 
Do not tamp soil in around the roots but sift it around them and soak from the 
bottom of the hole upward to settle the soil around the roots. 
. Set the new tree at the same level it was in the nursery. 
Stake or guy tne tree firmly. (Take care not to injure the bark or girdle the tree.) 
Set the tree at the start of a full growing season, early in the spring. 
0. Purchase container-grown stock whenever possible, especially when purchasing 
from nurseries outside Alaska. 
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GROWING BUSH FRUITS 


The common bush fruits — raspberries, gooseberries, and currants — are all suitable for 
the home garden. Some of these may even be worked into the landscape plan — red 
raspberries as an ornamental hedge (not to serve as a fence) or currants and gooseberries in 
the shrub border. Where fruit plants are used in this way, special care is necessary to assure 
an ample supply of water and nutrients. The number of plants needed will depend on the 
size of the family and the degree of success in growing them. Yields for an established 
raspberry planting may be as much as 2 to 3 pints of fruit for each original plant. 
Twenty-five plants should supply a family of five with fresh fruit and a small surplus for 
canning. 


Soil Requirements and Planting Distances 


Bush fruits may be grown on a rather wide range of soil types, but all of them will 
make better growth if organic matter is fairly high and there is a good supply of moisture. 

Raspberries thrive on the heavier soils, ranging from sandy soils that will hold moisture 
to well-drained clay loams. 


red raspberry 


The plants should be set 30 inches apart in rows 7 to 8 feet apart. Since raspberries 
spread by throwing up suckers at some distance from the parent plant, they should not be 
planted near a line fence or a perennial flower border. 

Currants and gooseberries prefer soils ranging from sandy loam to clay loam. They may 
be set at 4 to 5 foot intervals in rows 6 feet apart. 


Currant Gooseberry 


Spring Vs. Fall Planting 


eee Vost gardeners prefer spring planting, as the entire garden will be plowed and prepared 
qt. that time, although fall planting « of most. bush fruits is satisfactory. It is important to do 
spring planting. as early as the soil can be prepared. Plants for fall setting should not be dug 
until they have dropped their leaves, and planting should be completed by late October. 
oi 9 lt. is, better. to. plant currants and gooseberries in the fall, because these plants begin to. 
grow very early | in spring when the soil. is. still too wet to be properly tilled. They. mature 
early and are winter hardy. 


Fertilizers Will Be Needed 


On Alaskan soils of average fertility an annual application of a good commercial 
fertilizer, such as 8-32-16 at the rate of 2 pounds per 100 square feet, should meet the 
requirements of the bush fruits. On poorer soils more-may be needed. The fertilizer should 
be broadcast in early spring and worked into the soil by cultivation. Barnyard manure makes 
a very good fertilizer for any of the bush fruits, as it adds to the soil not only nutrients but 
also organic matter which is needed, particularly in sandy soils. The bush fruits ordinarily do 
Welljif the. soil is peomenh st acid; lime'should be applied, however, if the soil is very acid ie 
less than.5).. 


Cultivation 
Frequent but shallow cultivation in ne sete and summer will channels weeds and 
conserve moisture. ue y 31, Pineesoen yistiioeds 3 p 
Annual ‘pant Adisateler hive 
>. +All-the bush fruits» require’. pruning, . eons is, coma done in eu spring. Moe one 
system can be applied to all:types. because of differences in growth and fruiting habits. 
Old fruiting canes of all the bramble fruits (raspberries) should be removed as.soon as 
the crop has been harvested. These canes are biennial, making their growth one season, 
fruiting the next spring, and then dying. 


Red Raspberries , di aa vi 


2a sa planting. time, ‘prune thé. ‘Ghats cane ‘to about 6 or 8 inches in height: The red 
faspberry should not be summer-pinched. During the dormant season, prune out the old 
canes at ground level and also all diseased, injured and weak canés. Cut the remaining new 
canes back to about 24 to 36 inches co the ground. When the planting becomes too 
congested, remove some of the canes. It is best to have about four or five canes S per Sane 
foot of row 15 to 18 inches wide. 

If green shoots rather than dormant plants, are set out in June, By neti be cut babk 

atithe end of:the first season to about 24 inches: = »~. ‘ 
2 «* Iheeverbearing or fall-bearing red San ierie varieties are pruned as described. The tips 
that fruit in the fall die during the winter and should be cut back to live wood during the 
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Red raspberry. Left, unpruned; right, pruned. 
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Currants and Gooseberries 


Currants and gooseberries form bushes with many canes which originate near the 
surface of the ground. Too many canes are usually formed, and pruning involves the removal 
of some of the weaker l-year-old canes, as well as those four or more years old, which are 
usually weak and not worth retaining. Cutting back of terminals is rarely necessary. Some 
varieties make a sprawling type of growth with many low branches. It is usually desirable to 
prune off those branches which would lie on the ground if loaded with fruit. 


Gooseberry. Left, unpruned; right, pruned. 


The mature plant that is growing well will consist of 12 to 15 canes. These will include 
three or four each of the 1-, 2-, and 3-year-old canes plus one or two of the strong 4-year-old 
canes. 


Trellis Will Support Canes 

A trellis for bush raspberries is not absolutely necessary. It will, however, keep the 
canes from being broken off during storms and will prevent the fruit’s touching the ground. 
Posts erected at intervals with crosspieces to hold a wire 18 to 24 inches high on each side of 
the row will provide an inexpensive trellis. Occasionally a single wire, at a height of about 24 
inches, is strung on posts or strong stakes; and the individual canes are tied to the wire. This 
is a good system but requires extra labor. 


RECOMMENDED VARIETIES OF BUSH FRUITS 


The success of small fruits in the garden depends largely on the adaptability of the 
varieties to local soil and climatic conditions. Some varieties are adapted to a rather wide 
range of conditions, but others are distinctly limited. The following varieties are 
recommended for the three climatic regions of Alaska: 


Red Raspberries 


1. Latham. This plant produces a heavy crop of large, bright-red, delicious berries 
which are up to an inch in diameter. These strong and vigorous growers are adaptable to a 
wide range of soils and climates. 


2. Chief. This outstanding red variety is characterized by its disease resistance, early 
and heavy fruit, and strong canes. 


Currants 


1. Red Lake. These large, excellent-quality berries, borne in well-filled clusters on long 
stems, are very easy to pick. High in pectin, beautifully light-red in color, and deliciously 
rich in flavor, they are excellent for jelly, jam, and pies. 


2. Holland Long Bunch. These productive, upright plants are completely hardy. The 
fruit is of excellent quality and is borne on long stems in well-filled clusters that are easy to 
pick. The fruit is red in color and is excellent for jelly, jam, and preserves. 


3. Swedish Black. These hardy, spreading and open plants produce large black fruits 
which are of excellent quality. They are used primarily for jellies. 


Gooseberries 


1. Pixwell. These fine-quality berries are large, oval, and light green but turn pink when 
ripe. Hanging on slender stems 2 inches below the branches which are less thorny than most 
gooseberries, the fruits are very easy to pick. 


GROWING STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberries are the most widely cultivated small fruit in America. They are the 
favorite of many for pies, jams, jellies, preserves, and for eating fresh. Being adapted to a 
greater range of soil and climate conditions than any other fruit, strawberries are well 
suited to the home garden and may be grown successfully in many sections of Alaska. 


Establishing the Planting 


Site and Soil 

Strawberries bloom very early in the spring, and the blossoms are easily killed by frost. 
In areas where late frosts are a hazard, try to select a site for your planting that is slightly 
higher than the surrounding areas. Although strawberries grow best in a fertile, sandy loamy 
soil with a pH of 5.7 to 6.5, they may be successfully grown in any good garden soil which 
is well drained and well supplied with organic matter. Soil for strawberries should be 
thoroughly prepared for planting. It should be lose and free of lumps. 

Do not set strawberries in land that has recently been in sod. A clean-cultivated crop 
planted on the site for a year or two will leave the soil better prepared for strawberries and 
will assist in controlling weeds which are so troublesome in strawberry plantings. 


Planting 

Virus-free, l-year-old plants should be set out early in the spring, about 3 or 4 weeks 
before the average date of the last frost. Spacing of the plants will depend on the training 
system used, but they should not be crowded. They should be spaced no closer than 12 
inches apart in rows 3 to 3% feet apart. Set each plant so that the base of the bud is at the 
soil level. Spread the roots out and firm the soil carefully about them to prevent air pockets, 
which allow them to dry out. 
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Too Shallow 


AY 


Proper Depth 


Maintaining the Planting 


Soil Management 

Cultivation for weed control in strawberries should begin soon after planting and 
continue at approximately 2-week intervals throughout the first growing season. It must be 
shallow to prevent root injury. Hoe as often as necessary to remove grass and weeds growing 
between the plants. Mulching to control weeds and give winter protection has not proven 
successful generally in Alaska. 


Clear plastic is frequently used as a mulch in strawberries, particularly with the hill and 
spaced-row system of training. It is effective in warming soils, inhibiting weed growth, and 
preventing the evaporation of moisture from the soil surface. 
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Fertilization 

Fertilization has proven beneficial to strawberries. About 2 pounds per 100 feet of row 
of a complete fertilizer, such as 8-32-16, should be cultivated into the soil before planting. 

Do not apply fertilizer in the spring to picking beds of strawberries growing in heavy 
land, as there is danger of excess vegetative growth which results in reduced yield, increased 
rot, later ripening, and poorer quality. In light, sandy soils, where nitrogen leaches out 
rapidly, a spring application is usually beneficial. Apply a quickly soluble nitrogen fertilizer 
at the rate of 2 to % pound per 100 feet of row before new growth begins. 


Training 

There are three basic training systems used in strawberry production. Many 
modifications of these systems are found. Under the matted-row system, used by most 
home gardeners, runner plants are allowed to set freely in all directions. The mother plants 
should be set 24 inches apart in the row. Keeping the width of the plant bed narrow results 
in a better grade of fruit which is easier to pick. 

In the hill system, plants are spaced 12 inches apart in the row. All runners are 
removed as soon as they appear, and the plants are encouraged to stool out in large crowns. 
This system is desired by many, as the planting is easier to cultivate and harvest and 
produces larger and better berries. More plants are required, however; and the initial cost of 
the planting is greater. 

f Plants in the spaced-row system are set 18 to 24 inches apart in the row. The runner 
plants are set in place by hand until the desired stand is obtained. They are usually spaced 6 
to 12 inches apart. All the late-formed runners are removed as they appear. 


Blossom Removal 

During the first season, all flower stems on the plants should be removed as soon as 
they appear. This strengthens the plants and allows for earlier and more vigorous runner 
production. The early-formed runner plants bear the best fruit the following year. 


Pinching strawberry clusters 


Pits 


Harvesting 

In the home garden, strawberries should be allowed to get an overall red color and 
become fully ripe before harvesting. It is at this stage that the sugar content is higher and 
the flavor best. It will be necessary to pick every day during the peak of the season. 


Harvest the berries carefully by the stems to prevent bruising. Pick all that are ripe, as 
they will not keep until the next harvest. Ripe strawberries may be held for a day or two in 
the refrigerator until they are eaten fresh or processed by canning or freezing. 


RECOMMENDED VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberry varieties vary greatly in their adaptability to soil and climate conditions. 
These varieties are suggested for planting in Alaska: 


1. Alaska Pioneer. This variety was developed by the University of Alaska Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences and was released in 1968. It is a very early, hardy strawberry which 
has proven very persistent and productive. Runners are produced in abundance, but plants 
should be grown individually and well spaced for best results. The berry is a medium to 
small fruit, having a pleasant, lively flavor and characteristic wild aroma. It is thin skinned 
and will not tolerate rough handling. Well suited for desserts, freezing, and preserves, the 
berries retain their shape and color well after processing. 


2. Sitka Hybrid. This is not a single variety but consists of a number of seedlings that 
were developed in the early 1900’s at the Sitka Experiment Station. When the Sitka station 
was closed down, the more promising seedlings were distributed widely in Alaska. Several of 
these seedlings have survived in an almost wild state, and they appear extremely hardy and 
persistent. The fruit is a pale red to orange color with a bright-colored flesh. The fruit is 
soft; and although the flavor is excellent, it does not process well because of the color. The 
plant is available locally from established patches. 


3. Ogallala The large, long cone-shaped berries of this plant have a rich, unusual, and 
rare aromatic flavor of the Rocky Mountain West’s wild strawberry, which is one of its 
parents, and freeze well. It is only partially hardy in Alaska. 
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